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future conferences seemed unnecessary, and as he wended 
his way to Downing Street the London crowds shouted after 
him, "Make the Germans pay." 

Later in the day Marshal Foch gave orders for the French 
army to move, and, collaborating with British and Belgian 
troops, occupy the cities of Duisberg, Diisseldorf, and Ruh- 
rort, in the industrial area beyond the Rhine; and steps 
were taken by civilian authorities to at once establish a 
customs' boundary under Allied control along the Rhine. 
Military occupation was effected March 8. The Allied Su- 
preme Council at a meeting at Premier Lloyd-George's offi- 
cial residence, at 10 Downing street, March 9, approved 
seizure of German customs houses along the Rhine. It was 
decided that all funds and equivalents in the seized customs 
depots should be credited to the German reparations fund. 

The British Premier, in reporting to the House of Com- 
mons, said: 

We all deeply deplore having to come to this decision in 
the interest of the peace of the world, and, despite the fact 
that our action is liable to a good deal of misapprehension 
in our own countries, we have made an effort to secure a 
better understanding, and it is not for lack of effort and dis- 
cussion that I have now to announce on behalf of the Allies 
this failure to come to anything like an approximate under- 
standing with Germany. 

By vote of the Italian Cabinet, Italy will not share in any 
use of military force against Germany, and the American 
troops in the Coblenz region also will have nothing to do 
with the enterprise. 

Germany has announced through Dr. Simons that, though 
Germany is not a member of the League of Nations, she will 
appeal to the Assembly "against the sanctions with which 
we are menaced." 

President Ebert, of the Republic, in' an address to the 
people of the invaded State on March 9, said: 

Fellow-citizens : Our opponents in the World War imposed 
upon us unheard-of demands, both in money and kind, im- 
possible of fulfillment. Not only ourselves, but our children 
and grandchildren, would have become the work slaves of 
our adversaries by our signature. We were called upon to 
seal a contract which even the work of a generation would 
not have sufliced to carry out. 

We must not and we cannot comply with it. Our honor 
and self-respect forbid it. 

With an open breach of the Peace Treaty of Versailles, 
our opponents are advancing to the occupation of more Ger- 
man territory. 

We, however, are not ia a position to oppose force with 
force. We are defenseless. 

Nevertheless, we can cry out, so all who still l-ecognize the 
voice of righteousness may hear. 

Right is being downtrodden by might. 

The whole German people is suffering with those of our 
citizens who are forced to suffer foreign domination. ' With 
firm bonds must this sorrow unite us in one sentiment, one 
will. 

Fellow-citizens, meet this foreign domination with grave 
dignity. Maintain an upright demeanor. Do not allow your- 
selves to be driven into committing ill-considered acts. Be 
patient and have faith. 

The imperial government will not rest until the foreign 
power yields before our right. 

Approval of the conduct of negotiations by Dr. Simon has 
been voted by the Reichstag, and the effect of terms Im- 
posed has been to drive all the factions closer together. 

The British premier returned to London to find both the 
trading and the labor groups openly hostile to the terms 
which he had imposed on Germany. 



THE UNITED STATES, THE LEAGUE, 
AND POLITICS 

On February 18 the United States formally withdrew 
Ralph W. Boyden and twenty-one other agents from service 
with the Reparations Commission of the League, in which 
service they had been useful in protecting immediate and 
ultimate American interests, though having only the status 
of courtesy and not of law. Mr. Boyden, in announcing his 
withdrawal to the representatives of the Commission, said: 

The decision of the United States Government to withdraw 
its unofficial representatives from the Reparations Commis- 
sion has been reached only after long hesitation and careful 
consideration. All representation upon the commission was 
in the beginning unofficial, in anticipation of the Treaty of 
Versailles by the signatory powers. 

The other powers have ratified, and their representations 
have long become official. The United States has not ratified, 
and as time has passed its unofficial representation on the 
commission has gradually become anomalous. 

My government, under the foregoing conditions, has felt 
itself unable to co-operate with the allied powers at Brussels 
and elsewhere in the preparation of plans which seem to 
involve a change in the treaty. It realizes fully the great 
difficulty of these problems and recognizes the value of 
unified action, but as it cannot at present take part in such 
a discussion or even express any views upon the subject dis- 
cussed, it feels that it is undesirable to retain even unofficial 
representation on a commission that is likely to be charged 
with the execution of such plans. 

MR. HUGHES AS SECRETARY OF STATE 
On February 19 formal announcement through the press 
was made of the selection by President-elect Harding of 
Hon. Charles E. Hughes as Secretary of State, and of the 
acceptance of the proffer by the former justice of the Fed- 
eral Supreme Court and governor of New York State. Mr. 
Harding, who had been in consultation with Mr. Hughes 
over diplomatic and departmental affairs, when asked by 
the newspaper correspondents as to details of the appoint- 
ment and as to the 1 coming national policy, made the signifi- 
cant statement: "You must ask Mr. Hughes that. That is 
to be another policy of the next administration. From the 
beginning the Secretary of State will speak for the State 
Department." Mr. Hughes' message to the country was 
brief: "Of course, I appraise it a high privilege to be invited 
by Senator Harding to serve in the administration, and I 
have regarded it as ah imperative obligation to accept the 
offer he has made. 

Mr. Hughes, as governor of New York State, justice of 
the Federal Supreme Court, and Republican candidate for 
President in the campaign of 1916, has become a major 
national figure. During the debate in and out of the Senate 
on the ratification of the Treaty of Versailles, he has favored 
acceptance, but with marked changes in the League Cove- 
nant, protecting the United States from complications arising 
from provisions of the compact. 

NATIONAL WOMAN'S PARTY 
At the convention of the National Woman's Party, held in 
Washington February 15-18, at which the party changed its 
objective from a victory for equal suffrage (which it helped 
win) to that of equality of women in all other phases of 
political, social, and legal relationships, it was formally 
voted that the leaders and rank and file . would contend 
for such equality "in any association of nations that may be 
established." The same body of delegates, after debate, de- 
Lloyd-George, acting as spokesman, indicated at once that 
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clined to go on record as favoring disarmament at the 
present time. 

NAVAL HEADS ON FUTURE NAVAL POWER 

Edwin Denby, newly appointed Secretary of the Navy, in 
an interview with the "New York World, March 1, made 
known his attitude toward future national expenditure In 
the department over which he will have control. He said : 

It is not a matter of measuring acres of coast-line to be 
defended with any other power. We are a power of such 
extent, with an immense Atlantic coast-line and vital in- 
terests in the Caribbean, with a great Pacific coast-line and 
the Hawaiian group (which must be held at whatever cost), 
and the Philippines beyond, that a navy the equal of any 
other seems justly and naturally called for. 

I would belie every mature utterance of any life on the 
subject and every considered thought if I did not believe 
in and urge a strong first line of defence. This is not be- 
cause of fear of war with Japan, England, or any other 
power, I do not believe such a war impends, and it cannot 
come if we are armed and ready now and for many years 
to come. 

War with any power would be a dreadful calamity. War 
between the United States and England probably would be 
the greatest catastrophe that could overwhelm humanity. 
Between us we control the seas. If we fight, we try, of 
course, to drive the rival merchants off the ocean. Who, 
then, will carry the world's food. Aside from the disaster 
to our two nations, the world literally would starve. 

Primarily, my duty will be to help keep the Navy and the 
Marine Corps not only ready to fight, but fit to fight. They 
are always ready to fight to a finish; but they must be fit 
to fight as well, with the best material and trained to the 
minute. 

Theodore Roosevelt, who will serve under Mr. Denby as 
Assistant Secretary, in an interview with the New York 
Times, February 28, said: 

There are those who are working for limitation of arma- 
ments among the nations. It is a fine work and one to which 
we should turn our earnest efforts. We should be willing to 
do our part at the time that others do theirs, but we must 
not fatuously disarm ourselves and then blandly wait for 
the results. We must hold to our traditions. I believe in 
an adequate army and navy. 

Addressing the resuscitated Navy League, at an elaborate 
dinner given in Washington under its auspices, March 4, 
Secretary Denby said : 

I love the Navy. I believe u> making it a fighting Navy, 
big enough to meet every contingency. I have never known 
the Navy when it was not ready to fight, but I have known 
times when it was not fit to fight. We must equip it and 
keep it fit to fight. I want a big Navy, and I hope we shall 
conclude our present building program. Our Navy should 
be as large as any navy in the world. 

As a sign that this was a personal point of view, impor- 
tant but not necessarily committing all the members of the 
Cabinet or the President, it is worth noting that the new 
Secretary of War, Mr. Weeks, in a speech at the same dinner, 
by no means agreed with Mr. Denby ; and that he counseled 
patience with the Administration while it came to a rea- 
soned conclusion on this issue. On page 87 will be found 
editorial comment on this Naval League dinner and its im- 
plications. 

UTAH'S LEGISLATURE ON DISARMAMENT 

The first action by a State legislature relative to the plan 
for disarmament rather significantly comes from Utah. On 
February 28 Congress had put before it, in the form of a 



memorial from the legislature of that State, the following 
petition for national action. The memorial, in essence, said : 

The crime of competitive armaments not only threatens to 
bankrupt the rival nations participating therein, but is a 
constant menace to world peace. As the richest and most 
powerful country in the world, the United States should 
show its devotion to the cause of peace by taking the lead 
in the reduction of armaments. Our expenditures for past 
and future wars are stifling our prosperity. The history of 
the World War shows the criminal fallacy of rival arma- 
ments as an insurance against war. 

EDUCATORS AND DISARMAMENT 

At the convention of the national department of superin- 
tendence of the National Education Association, held at 
Atlantic City during the last days of February, the council 
of the National Education Association passed the appended 
resolution : 

Resolved, That it is the sense of the conference of teachers 
here that it is the business of the teachers of the United 
States to so shape the thinking of the statesmen of tomorrow 
relative to the question of disarmament that peace shall be 
quickly established among the nations of the world. 

THE SENATE FAVORS A LIMITED NAVAL CONFERENCE 

On March 1, after an open debate in which American- 
Japanese relations were discussed, the Senate, for the first 
time since December last, went into secret session and- heard 
from the chairman of the Foreign Relations Committee; 
Senator Lodge, facts about the foreign relations of the na- 
tion, which had a sobering effect. By a unanimous vote of 
58 Senators an amendment to the Naval Appropriation Bill 
was passed, calling upon the President to invite Great Brit- 
ain and Japan to a conference to consider naval disarma- 
ment. Efforts to include France and Italy in the amendment 
were defeated, as also a proposal for a conference on general 
disarmament. In essence, the Senate's action was a victory 
for Senator Borah, of Idaho, who had limited his plan (see 
above) to include only the dominating maritime and naval 
powers. 

If leaks from the secret conference be true, both Senators 
Lodge and Poindexter went far in impugning the faith and 
trustworthiness of the Japanese in diplomatic negotiations 
and" in arraignment of Japan for its ambitious plans for 
exclusive power in Asia. 

Mr. Harding, it is reported, when told of this action of 
the Senate, said : "It is agreeable to me." 

In the "jam" of legislation at the close of the session of 
Congress the Naval Appropriation Bill failed to pass, chiefly 
through the opposition of Senator Borah. The "mind" of 
the Senate, however, is set forth in the above-described 
action, and the President can act accordingly. 

PRESIDENT WILSON ON ECONOMIC RECONSTRUCTION 

In a message sent to Congress March 3 President Wilson, 
in what proved to be his last message to his countrymen, had 
the following counsel to give concerning ways and means of 
re-establishing normal conditions in the financial, economic, 
and trading operations of the nations. He said : 

If there ever was a time when America had anything to 
fear from foreign competition, that time has passed. I can- 
not believe that American producers, who in most respects 
are the most effective in the world, can have any dread of 
competition when they view the fact that their country has 
come through the great struggle of the last few years, rela- 
tively speaking, untouched, while their principal competitors 
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are in varying degrees sadly stricken and laboring under 
adverse conditions from which they will not recover for 
many years. Changes of a very radical character have 
taken place. The United States has become a great creditor 
nation. She has lent certain governments of Europe more 
than $9,000,000,000, and as a result of the enormous excess 
of our exports there is an additional commercial indebted- 
ness of foreign nations to our own of perhaps not less than 
$4,000,000,000. 

Three Recourses for Europe 

There are only three ways in which Europe can meet her 
part of her indebtedness, namely, by the establishment of 
private credits, by the shipment of gold or of commodities. 
It is difficult for Europe to discover the requisite securities 
as a basis for the necessary credits. Europe is not in a posi- 
tion at the present time to send us the amount of gold which 
would be needed and we could not view further large imports 
of gold into this country without concern. The result, to say 
the least, would be a larger disarrangement of international 
exchange and disturbance of international trade. If we 
wish to have Europe settle her debts, governmental or com- 
mercial, we must be prepared to buy from her, and if we 
wish to assist Europe and ourselves by the export of food, 
of raw materials, or finished products, we must be prepared 
to welcome commodities which we need and which Europe 
will be prepared, with no little pain, to send us. 

Not a Time for Tariff Barriers 

Clearly this is no time for the erection here of high trade 
barriers. It would strike a blow at the large and successful 
efforts which have been made by many of our great indus- 
tries to place themselves on an export basis. It would stand 
in the way of the normal readjustment of business condi- 
tions throughout the world, which is as vital to the welfare 
of this country as to that of all the other nations. The 
United States has a duty to itself as well as to the world, 
and it can discharge this duty by widening, not by contract- 
ing, its world markets. 



AMERICA AND THE MANDATES OF 
THE LEAGUE 

On February 24 the Department of State made public a 
communication which two days before had been presented to 
the Council of the League of Nations, sitting in Paris. The 
Council, surprised and somewhat perturbed by the communi- 
cation, at once suspended discussion of the "mandate" issue, 
and the representatives of the dominant powers in the 
Council at once got in touch with the Supreme Council of the 
Allies, awaiting orders from Paris, London, Italy, and Rome. 
This reference, while humiliating to the League's Council 
and at the same time illuminating as to where "power" 
actually sits, at the same time enabled the foreign offices of 
the respective capitals to consult on a concrete case, and to 
meet a challenge from the United States that sooner or later 
was bound to be given and faced. 

The appended note from the Department of State should 
be read in conjunction with an earlier note to Great Britain 
relative to Mesopotamia (see pages 390-392, Advocate of 
Peace, December, 1920), which had not been answered by 
Great Britain at the time when the note to the League 
Council was sent. 

The note to the League's Council follows : 

To the President and Members of the Council of the League 

of Nations. 

Gentlemen: The Government of the United States has 
received information that the Council of the League of 
Nations at its meeting which is to be held in Paris on this 



date (February 21) proposes to consider at length the sub- 
ject of mandates, including their terms, provisions, and allo- 
cation, and accordingly takes this opportunity to deliver to 
the Council of the League of Nations a copy of its note 
addressed under date of November 20, 1920, to His Excellency 
Lord Curzon of Kedleston, the British Secretary of State tor 
Foreign Affairs, in which the views of the United States are 
quite fully set forth regarding the nature of the responsibili- 
ties of mandatory powers. 

The attention of the Council of the League of Nations is 
particularly invited to the request therein made on behalf of 
this government that the draft mandate forms intended to 
be submitted to the League of Nations be communicated to 
this government for its consideration before submission to 
the Council of the League, in order that the Council might 
thus have before it an expression of the opinion of the 
Government of the United States on the form of such 
mandates and a clear indication of the basis upon which 
the approval of this government, which is essential to the 
validity of any determinations which may be reached, might 
be anticipated and received. 

For Publicity of Plans 

It was furthermore stated in said note that the establish- 
ment of the mandate principle, a new principle in inter- 
national relations and one in which the public opinion of the 
world is taking special interest, would seem to require the 
frankest discussion from all pertinent points of view, and 
the opinion was expressed that suitable publicity should be 
given to the drafts of mandates which it is the intention to 
submit to the Council, in order that the fullest opportunity 
might be afforded to consider their terms in relation to the 
obligations assumed by the mandatory powers and the 
respective interests of all governments who deem themselves 
concerned or affected. 

A copy of this note was transmitted to the governments of 
France and Italy, requesting an interpretation by each gov- 
ernment of the provisions of the agreement between Great 
Britain, Italy, and France, signed at Sevres on August 10, 
1920, relating to the creation of spheres of special interest 
in Anatolia, in the light of this government's note to the 
British Government of November 20, 1920. 

A reply has thus far been received only from the French 
Government, in which attention is directed to Article X of 
the so-called Sevres Treaty, which provides in favor of 
nationals of third powers for all economic purposes free 
access to the so-called zones of special interest. 

The Pacific Mandate 

This government is also in receipt of information that the 
Council of the League of Nations at its meeting at Geneva 
on December 17 last approved, among other mandates, a 
mandate to Japan embracing "all the former German islands 
situated in the Pacific Ocean and lying north of the equator." 
The text of this mandate to Japan, which was received by 
this government and which, according to available informa- 
tion, was approved by the Council, contains the following 
statement : 

"Whereas, the principals of the allied and associated 
powers agreed that, in accordance with Article XXII, part 1 
(Covenant of the League of Nations) of the said treaty, a 
mandate should be conferred upon His Majesty the Emperor 
of Japan to administer the said islands, and have proposed 
that the mandate should be formulated in the following 
terms," &c. 

The Government of the United States takes this oppor- 
tunity, respectfully and in the most friendly spirit, to sub- 
mit to the President and members of the Council of the 
League that the statement above quoted is incorrect and is 
not an accurate recital of hte facts. 

On the contrary, the United States, which is distinctly in- 
cluded in the very definite and constantly used descriptive 
phrase "The principal allied and associated powers," has not 
agreed to the terms or provisions of the mandate which is 
embodied in this text, nor has it agreed that a mandate 
should be conferred upon Japan covering all the former 
German islands situated in the Pacific Ocean and lying north 
of the equator. 



